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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PERSONALITY MORTAL AND IMMORTAL 


For those who are prepared to consider it, there is an argument of a 
quite undeniable nature for the immortality of the individual mind and 
soul. This argument rests, however, upon premises which must be under- 
stood before its cogency can be appreciated. It applies, moreover, to 
the subliminal mind and not to the physical intellect, which is to be re 
garded as a temporal manifestation only of the true essential being. 


Lest this should cause disappointment, let it here be said that an 
exception exists in regard to the survival of Memory and this constitutes 
a most important qualification to the law of mortality as affecting the 
temporal consciousness and its perishable nature. And those who crave 
conviction of personal survival and continuity of being may take com- 
fort from the fact that the permanent part of our selves—which is the 
greater and all-comprehensive part—is potentially capable of resuming that 
garment of memory and acquired experience which is normally discarded 
on the liberation of the psyche, and thus of renewing its former contacts 


and associations in time and place under such conditions as may harmon- 
ize with the individual will-to-live. 


The argument for personal immortality here spoken of lies in the 
recognition of the individual consciousness as a Relative Entity—that 
is, one whose character is determined solely by its relation to others,— 
to each and all—and not by any purely self-existent power or quality apart 
from others or apart from the human and natural environment. This 
applies to the Personal Self and its faculties and qualities, all of which 
ire manifested and existent only as they are related to the environmental 
soul in Man and Nature. This principle of the Relativity of the individ- 
ual soul and mind is an extension of the same doctrine of the relativity 
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of natural laws and of all things manifest in the spatial and temporal 
field with which our philosophers have in recent years been concerned. 
What then does this relativity really imply when expressed in terms of 
life and thought? Nothing less than the fundamental unity of all sentient 
creation, and the subliminal perception of a Whole which must contain 
the potentiality of All Individual Expression, —a Whole whose in- 
finitely complex parts are eternally and necessarily in exact mathe- 
matical relation one with another. It is the revelation in scientific terms 
of that same Mystery which the seers and great religious teachers of an- 
cient times have portrayed under the twin symbols of the Alpha and 
Omega—the One in All and All in the One. 


* * K 


As a simple illustration of this idea of the Personal Soul, let us take 
the laws of Music which offer us a scheme of relative being that is 
easily apprehensibie. 


Every note in the gamut of Sound has its eternal and unalterable re- 
lation to every other note. None can exist apart from the rest. The 
character of each one is determined absolutely by its relation to the others. 
The non-existence of any one of the innumerable tones in the great diapason 
is unthinkable, and we intuitively know it to be impossible. If but one 
were missing or non-existent in essence, the whole fabric would be simul- 
taneously dissolved. Every musical note therefore subsists as a Ratio 
or as a relationship to the rest and its character is determined wholly by 
that relationship. 


The sounding of a note in music is the manifestation in Matter, in 
Time and Space, of a certain relationship always potentially present even 
though it remain unexpressed, unheard, unrecognized. In the subliminal 
field of being it is there, ever awaiting expression in musical form. The 
note is struck. It vibrates for a short period of time, then fades away 
into silence, no longer manifest as an effect in the physical world. Yet in 
its echoes it has already established itself in all other sympathetic resonant 
centres which may be in its environment. It persists undiminished in its 
force also in the mind of the musician whose creative impulse gave it birth, 
and having once attained expression, it is capable of repetition and of fur- 
ther development by association with other and new combinations. 


Each single note is an entity, but it is in these combinations that 
individuality of character begins to appear, and “personality” becomes 
manifest in melodic and harmonic sequences. This element of personality 
strengthens with the progressive coordination of the concordant rhythms 
until at last we have the completely individualized musical symphony. 
And this has a soul capable of manifold modes of expression. 


* * * * 
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It is not difficult to apply the same principle to what we term Hu- 
man Personality—that essential character which represents the right co- 
ordination of a vast series of emotional and intellectual elements latent in 
the subliminal being and memory of each of us, and manifested in the 
temporal world through the instrumentality of the physical body and 
brain:—by speech, by action, and by gesture. 


* 


Let us keep in view the symbol of Sound as the medium of expression 
of Idea; for it is a symbol very apt for our purpose. The basis of all 
music is mathematical, and from this mathematical basis arises the phe- 
nomenon of Personality in Music—-a truth too obvious to be denied. All 
human thought—when rightly coordinated—is mathematical in quality: 
and all human thought rests ultimately upon an emotional basis which 
again must be held as mathematical. Both thought and emotion are strict- 
ly corelated. Mathematicians of a high order say—and say with knowl ~ 
edge—that their science in its higher branches is personality. And they 
know what they mean by so saying. Let us then try to think of our- 
selves as each one the manifestation of a certain definite chord of vibratory 
(i.e. musical) energy having an eternal relation to all others and capable 
of harmonic response and interaction with all others to a degree determined 
by the relative similarity of nature and correspondence existing between 
the one and the other. Our thoughts and feelings are reflected in the 
minds and hearts of others and stimulate certain elements of personality 
which are found to be in common. In turn, the personality of others 
acts similarly upon ourselves. This mutual influence however does not 
tend to level down individuals to a common character of thought but to 
accentuate and enhance the completeness of individual character in each— 
amplifying the concordances, and eliminating the dissonances. Just as the 
note of music is taken up and carried on by any medium of sympathetic 
vibration; so the human personality will generate and receive in turn im- 


pressions of kindred mental and emotional experience from all living cen- 
tres in its environment. 


* * * 


_ But if it cease to act and to react—to manifest its power of response 
and stimulus—what then? Here comes in, as an answer to this question, 
the affirmation of the immortality of the soul as IDEA in the subliminal 
world, which cannot be denied. It is this—that Personality is relative 
and must for ever subsist in all its relations so long as those relations them- 
selves subsist. And these remain in being, unaltered—in some cases even 
enhanced in vividness—after the withdrawal by death of the manifest 
personality which originated them. Through its relativity to Nature and 
<o all human life the individual conscious being has its place for ever reg: 
‘stered in the great universal diapason, and it cannot be eliminated. Thus 
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the least of all human souls is as essentially a part of the scheme as is the 
greatest. Applying then this relative principle to the individual, we have 
the key that opens the magic door that leads to the concept of eternal 
life for every conscious, feeling, thinking unit that stands in his special 
relation to the whole. 


* 


* * 


The manifest personality is but the temporal symbol of the real or 
essential personality which—as its perfected counterpart in the ideal world 
—expresses that relationship, mathematical in its exactitude, which is its 
true archetype and to which the manifest expression but feebly and im- 
perfectly conforms, though tending to ultimate conformity, whether here 
or elsewhere. In this predestined conformity is always the element of 
choice and this power of self-determination becomes increasingly evident 
in the more progressed individuals. In the coordination of the soul’s mem- 
ories lies always the potentiality of a new aim or altered choice. This we 
intuitively know to be the case. Thus our destined relativity of being is 
| affected by the spiritual will. At whatever point, however, we stand in 
| our pilgrimage, we are the temporal expressions of an eternal relationship. 
| And, by the same token, the Idea of God becomes that of Absolute Per- 
sonality as inclusive of all Relations whether expressed or unexpressed, 
yet in either case ideally subsisting in the womb of the Unmanifest as 
possibilities of spiritual expression. 


* 


* 


We have here the materials for a philosophy neither monist nor 
pluralist alone, but both. The subliminal consciousness contains the germ 

of every possible conscious relation—every possible mode of spiritual en- 
ergy seeking expression in the objective world. We, as individuals, are so 
| constituted as to be able, each of us, to give expression to a certain small 
| fraction only of such possibilities—a fraction of infinitesimal nature, but 

tending to enlarge and to acquire a greater measure of symmetry as we 
| continue our psychical evolution. Our lives here are but trials and es- 
| says, experimental in their nature, towards more perfect expression of 
| spiritual principles for which we intuitively stand, though we may be but 
dimly aware of these. But Birth and Death, which round off the Periods 
of Expression, do not in any way or in any degree affect the continuity 
of the subliminal life which makes us each a vital and inevitable factor in 
the whole scheme of personal being. 


THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


Part X. 


Copyright by Frederick Bligh Bond. 1934 
* * * * * 


The XXXIst sitting was a curious one. There had been conversa- 
tion before starting the morning’s work on some current problems affect- 
ing the status of psychical research and lines of investigation. Nameless 
is the influence which first controls the pencil of the automatist: but it: is 
one that seeks to lift us from the study of the merely phenomenal, to con- 
sider the more vital aspects of our quest. And, as often before, the doc- 
trine of the soul’s return is not obscurely hinted. 

“Make no effort. This thing is set in motion for a better setting forth of the 
truth. You are but puppets. Fume and fret as you will, it but corrodes your own 
mentality. The outcome is inevitable. Brother, why seek ye the moils of earth? 


Ye be to the uplands of spirit. So doth it like to Saint Dunstan—mortality tears ye 
nigh in twain—else were ye stronger mortal. 

FBB. “Who is writing?” 

“Brother,—a whisper that sings on the reeds. My name (nomen) little matters 
it. I be blown to the winds long syne. Open wide the channel—you—to the one 
who oft to earth from bourne of time returneth. Not once—nay, nor thrice,—but 
a many times the tide floweth to full and bringeth back to slack of that great flow 
when soul again for a little space is stranded on the shores of Time. 

Afloat, and back returning while Memory sleeps and the volume of divine force 
wheels back to ebb: so would ye, as spindrift afloat, to guide them (that be) voyag- 
ing. The great Mariner—Lord of All—hath thee in safe keeping. Would ye that I 
re-read for thee the Past? 


One is inevitably reminded of Tennyson’s beautiful lines. But we 
must pass on to the next appearance of Johannes. The fuller record will 
no doubt be published some day. It is very interesting, but not to our 
present purpose. And so we come to the XXXIVth sitting, which was 
held on the morning of January 9th, 1934. Again a nameless speaker 
controls the hand of JBS. 

“Come to me out of the darkness. So far have we been aparted,—at times I 
lose ye in the mist of years. As chained links reach up to continuity, Johan—he of 
the brethren a part—and strangely of thine own self a part—breathes through thy 
life a conscious entity.” 

FBB. “This, I take it, applies to JBS as well as to myself.” 

“Leave not out the song-bird that set to music the thought within.” 

_ (This means Anne Lloyd, who has a great poetic gift.) 

“Will ye to Abbey walls;—carnate or discarnate? Nay, put not load on mine 
yoke alone. ... Thus goes back the wave of consciousness. Ye be here set: ye be 
afar in time-seeming—and yet it be all as one. . . . 

Now come I to ope the port to a great Ego. . . Enter MYSELF—not of great 
girth a-now. So shall I pipe small—yet will I to express. 


Ye would not outstep poor Johan in your proud walk? He is a faithful hound, 


ever at heel. Love is ever the cubit. Johan ever hath love to all. And Love be 
understanding. And he can to interpret through his gift of love. 
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Day cometh when thou shalt come to the door a-knocking. And who shall, as 
of old, be porter to the great gate but Johan? 

And would ye to be let through the port now shut? Then shall the mouse to 
gnaw a way for ye; and Johan, through sympathy with all souls, shall in-set a thought- 
key into mind canonical and open an understanding to let therein a key-note that 
vibrates to thy thought... . 

Johannes would gab of tales long forgot. Be ye set in stalls—I to strut. My 
part, then . . . there be an intruding one that would to oust me o'er stage and 
take ye back to his own time.” 

The ‘intruder’ turned out to be a Greek philosopher who was anxious 
to impart to us knowledge of the virtues of herbs. So Johannes had to 
wait for another chance of giving us his tale without interruption. This 
came at last on the 23rd of January (Sitting XXXV). He is in a humor- 
ous vein. 

“Johan now with ye—the spectral voice of him—a corp—right merrily mock I. 
Time hath not slain that which bobbeth up more live than puppet Punch. And so 
will I to verbum verum of mine own true post-mortem.” 

The sketch, then, which he gave us of his immediate after-death im- 
pressions is not to be regarded as any picture of the real nature of the 
afterlife. It is only the record of a transitional stage. We are now to 


have the verity, so far as Johan is able to describe it in mortal language. 

“Cap-a-pied—in robe ne sad,—ne noir—but of cloth of phosphor—of spun moon- 

beams! And flickered I o’er the sod as a thing of spirit-seeming. I—the heavy- 
weighted soul—too much of gravital—now light—a bounding bubble of etheric noth- 
ingness! 
And a many saw I and deemed them shades:—those long gone—those but new 
a-borned: great lights of power—wee stars of babe-growth and tiny flecks of mine 
own _— of the wood that yet to me were drawn, did follow pulsing to life at 
my call. 

Would ye that I read to you, but haltingly, the contacts greater than I? Or 
that I riddle out the liltings of Nature’s children—those influences that be set to 
page by him that read the soul of Nature in years agone? (Shakspere) 

So be I in tune—in keynote to song of Nature. 

Read ye the influences of the Pleiades? Know ye the outpouring of the planetic 
spirits? List ye to the call of that which, as a tide at turning, brings back the vernal 
fire of life? 

Awash with it, the world springeth to flood and Joy leaps to pulse. And Na- 
ture setteth each cosmic atom a-beat. So surges it adown the world, and every vibrant 
thrilling thing be afire with God.” 

“So woke I to the new spring of life in world new-born, it seemed. No more 
ot mortal clod—but I to the spring and to the light and spirit. 

Then called to me the etheric spaces—mine own element. ... Yet would I 
linger ‘mid home-land to me beloved. . . . 

* * 


“Bell!—and ever bell a-calling—though all to dust be bowed down. So a sound 
can (extend) to wave-beats centrifugal. 
And if it be indeed the cloche de l’eglise, passing far—or but memoried bell a- 
calling—I knew not! 
* 


“And to knees a-falling—and Crux to sign—and prayer to say ‘mid Brother- 
hood vast, triumphant and glorious! 

Can ye then image that, my first Matin? And sleeve to brush sleeve with 
sainted Past—and the Host—no more a thing of emblem—but the Spirit-Essence— 
a living verity. 
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Would ye then to mourn the martyred brotherhood and Abbot, as a thing for 
prayers and tears of earth—now again to uplift the Holy Rood?” 

Here FBB commented on the intention of the script to describe the 
progress of Johan’s awakening to the new consciousness. 

“Habit draweth sandalled feet to path oft trodden. ... Think not that Johan 
did to swim in new element all as a fish at sea. But rather was I half in—half 
out—as the beastie called by some “dragons” that sit ever “twixt sea and shore.” 

FBB questioned Johan as to the animal he meant. (He referred of 
course to a seal.) 

“Nay then, no slime-child I—but as kind-eyed monster whelped on land but 
putting out to sea. Thus felt Johan unelemented. 

So would he to simple tasks and to old loves—to steady him in reeling wits; and 
Le would to turn from the great and focus on the small. So called he—voice a-choke 
-—to his familiar Ungo. And dearer to him than quiren vast came back the faithful 
far-heard eager barking that would to him from earth to heaven (follow), so loved 
ke him. 

That love his elemental soul hath translated to higher status. Think not that all 
of Nature’s children do be thus. Yet lesser lights—sparks yet of divinity be they. 

8s © 


“So passed Johannes out to the silent night:—past the warring beat of hostile 
forces that still surged about the dismembered body of the House of God: and to night 
and arched silence of woodland peace. 

There, still as wraith, was he. There wandered he as lost soul ‘mid ways be- 
loved. Here sleepeth mother-bird on nest, and love brooded ‘neath her wings. 

Waking keen-eyed,—ears harking—as mother’s are—so was she not blind to 
Johan’s passing. So slept they lightly as spring’s children doe, 
with a twitter of song for very joy o’erflowing, drowsily murmured. 

Yet Night hath, in shadow, that which bats see yet mortal bats see not. Dryads- 
Naiads—lesser souls—if souls they be:—and Johan was affrighted. 

Face about—home turning:—and to the moor!” 


* * 


“Vast ;—a-splendid with life a-quiver:—First elements of Being:—and all a solemn 
chanting of Nativity. 


Over this sub-kingdom of Creation hovereth that which is an ever-constant force 
creative and divine. 


a-dreaming—yet 


* * 


“Thus spake one of the giants of earth—great gods returning to bless you. As 
lion trembleth at sight of mouse, so shook in shoon Johan at the world distrait—the 
awesome strangeness of homely gear. 


So would he as wee childer lost in the dark that cryeth “Come, find me—I 


know not where I am!” 


So came again to him Anselm, and did lead him to comfort, saying: “If ye be 
then not yet a-fit to Paradiso, content ye with what ye will!” 

Thus went Johan to his customed tasks—be it to choro, so stood he bulkily as 
of yore (or so in thought held he yet) :—and to him resounded the voice of him— 
ye: not in truth— 

And the organ-notes be to him as rain-beam prisms that glint back a myriad 
tints, and make harmony enough to bewilder and make muddlement of my* mortal 
mind—or immortal, if ye will! Then so sing the choristers—and they be unknown 
and new (to Johan). Each one be of a likeness to that which indwelleth. Portly 
leader—a shrivelled starveling soul:—humble frere of no seeming—a saint of glory. 


Then carve the Gloria. And from pipes and stalls leapt a flare of beauty, as 
frora the great northern Aurora uplifted—a living thing of color woven to sound. 


*Note the change from the third to the first person in this record of Johan's experiences. 
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And Johan did clutch at his poor head and blubber out a protest: “Why might not 
one—just one—bit be as Nature willed and as Johan knew it of old?” 


* * K 


“Then heard Johan a sound of laughter. And by him stood a child. And she 
did to lift skirt and to courtesy and make mock humblement: and laughing, she did 
catch him by the gown crying “Dance with me!” 

“Shame! (quoth Johan) and it be scandalous indecence, and unfit a monikus to 
dance ‘mid Abbey walls—and with a bit of impishness!” 


Yet ever sang she a wisp of a tune—and it be a lilt that, dancing of itself, set 
Johan’s toes a-tripping. And behold! all fear was gone. And the little one crept into 
his arms and cried for joy that he was comforted. 


So saw he that joy was not dead, and laughter not a corp.” 


“Strange muddlement made he thereafter of helping and hindering: and stark 
fear ran riot when, all well-meaning, he did contrive to turn page for him of the 
pipes! 

And said they: “The wind that whips the score hath knowledge to ope the page 
at proper sponse!” 

Ard saith one: “There be no wind—the transome-light pane be shut!” 

So found Johan his place. His be not the rough tasks;—but things of rare fine- 
ness might he do—to swing perfume as censer—to waft the scent of rose and incense 


—and that be possible**—and to cry “Ware!” when danger cometh. Thus may one 
still serve.” 


Sitting XXXVI. Jan. 25, 1934. 

Johannes feels the pressure of spiritual forces seeking to manifest them- 
selves in human thought. These at times threaten to submerge his per- 
sonality. It is with difficulty that he maintains control of the avenue of 
utterance. Yet he has still much to relate of his “true post-mortem” ex- 
perience. 

“As a sea surges, so surge the forces that would to express. Heads of giants 
shouldering above, as tops the tidal wave. So calls spirit to spirit. 

I, Johan, humble scribe that knoweth scriber’s art, forsooth, hold I the tide-gate. 
Scarce can I hold back that which be greater than I. What would ye?” 

(FBB. “Please continue your story if you have anything to add.”’) 

Johannes has not lost his sense of humor, however he be daunted by 
the greater forces whose urge he feels. So he says: 

“I be a hollow spectral voice from the tomb. Shiver ye in your shoon! Hark 


to dread sound—and Johan to laugh in sleeve—if sheet hath sleeve:—so do dry bones 
cackle with mirth. 


Yet did small elfin one dance unafraid, and snuggle warm to this the better self 
of Johan. 


And if one speak of Hades—what saith he? The word doth clash discordant. 
Bid him to sound sweet music—a merry tune, perchance—that he may laugh. . He 
hath a magic to suit mine mood—a circle rounded as magic doth require.” 
So we have a magician in the background, it would seem! His identi- 
ty we do not learn. But what follows would have vastly interested a 
Comte de Gabalis. FBB asked the question of Johannes “Who was this 
little one who danced?” And at once Johan answers: 
**The scent of incense and a strong odor of roses has been frequently observed and com- 


mented on by visitors to Glastonbury Abbey. The source of this phenomenon has never been 
traced, but there has been much speculation. Ed. 
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“She be a little ghost that did flit shadow-wise at dusk ‘mid cloistered walls. So 
long syne dwelt she. 

“Not monkish rule nor papal nuncio 
Shall drive this bit of femininity 
Forth (from the Abbey) excommunicate.” 

One suspects a Shaksperian original, lurking somewhere in the recesses 
of the great ‘subconscious’. I have emphasized the metrical form of the 
passage, as it exemplifies very well the tendency of this script to fall into 
poetic form. For this reason, the bracketed words have been added. Jo 
han proceeds: 

“Would ye the why o’t? Love calleth as a lute: and as children followed the 
lute by Rhenish water, so followed she the call where one would bid her. Fill ye 
in the gap:—it be not for me. Cometh she ever thus—a wistful wisp that took on 
mortal shape at will. Tidewater bringeth her.” 


(FBB. “An Undine, I imagine? According to Gabalis and others, 
the Undines and the Sylphs are partial to human society. They are 
among our friends in the Faery kingdom.) 

“Know ye, wise one, of elementals? So from far bourn of earlier progress, that. 
vast life-element of atomic structure draweth forth at times the circled completeness 
of a soul perfected. 

Saith one: “Can ye call spirits from the vasty deep?’ He meant not humid mass, 
moon-drawn and material—but Spirit, drawn from soul-stuff. Know ye, then, that 
your mortal Bard of Avon should be translate anew. 

Wrote he darkly of deep things ye wot not of—nor even his own self knew:— 
Ye never shall! Great music, played in vast anthems—and of the gamut, mute notes 
there be:—hence to mortal ears a moiety.” 

After a short interval, and in another hand, the following was written: 

“Slowly, slowly, grows the dawn-light—a miracle. Pale moon hath sunk to 
rest “twixt dawn and day. Cold winds draw a-down the spaces of the world. A 
= stillness lives. One ADONAI-—great spirit of the cosmic forces—hath in- 

uence. 


So would ye of immortals? Man, a clumsy biped, saith they be nought but “I” 
—and spirits laugh!” 

The initial “I” was written twice over, in letters six inches long, as 
though to emphasize the exaggeration of the ‘ego’ by man. 

“The crack of frost:—the slow eroding hunger of Time—enemies unseen that 
ever would destroy :—-so falleth, stone by stone, the ancient glory. 

Would ye not then to succor, ere it be too late? Ours be the task set to 
influence: Thine to fulfil a message in stone—read it—the glory of God to be re- 
vealed. What matters the husk? The embryo liveth. Earth hath ever to gross 


matter turned. There be a vast spiritual influence to let loose. It dwelleth as a 
Word unwrit—a Soul unborn. From Glaston shall it come.” 


THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS 


By H. L. 


Note by the Editor. Readers of the Journal will remember the paper by this 
writer published in the May 1933 issue under the title “Ancient Indian Philosophical 
Systems” (p. 141 of Vol. XXVII). To the admirable summary there given, the pres- 
ent forms a most useful supplement. A small mimeograph issue of the work has 
been made by Mr. Williams at his remote home in the Antipodes and this has been 
released from all copyright claims for the purpose of a more extensive reproduction. 
Of this privilege we gladly avail ourselves and would record our appreciation of Mr. 
Williams’ disinterested service to his fellows in thus giving freely to the world the 
fruit of his long and painstaking research. A perusal of this historical sketch cannot 
fail to make the reader realize how little we moderns can claim to have advanced in 
science and philosophy since those far-off times when a great light of learning arose 
in the nearer East and shed its rays over the whole civilized world. 


Manu, of India, the Law Giver, 3rd millenium B.C., was probably a 
Dravidian. In the Manava Dharma Shastra, or “Institutes of Manu”, it is 
written, “God (Brahm) is no finite thing. He is no known or visible Being, 
nor can we bestow on Him the name of any object or quality. He is the 
Secret of all Secrets. He is It, the passive and latent element. The Uni- 
verse is His Name; but it is only His former existence which contains all 
things in itself that is actually existent. The Universe is He. It comes 
from Him and returns to Him. All worlds are one with Him for they 
only exist by His will. This will is revealed in the creation, preservation 
and dissolution of the Universe; but there is no creation properly so- 
called, since all things have from all time existed in Him, creation is but 
an emanation of that which is Him. This emanation merely renders visi- 
ble to our eyes what was invisible. Similarly there is no such thing as dis- 
solution, this being but an inhalation of what was exhaled, for all things 
are indestructible, being the substance of the Supreme Being who himself 
has neither beginning nor end whether in time or space.” 

Brahm is the Supreme Being as above. Brahma is the energizing 
principle in the Hindu triune aspect of Deity, viz., Brahma, energy; Shiva, 
inertia, and Vishnu, the nexus between them, poise or polarity. 

According to Manu, the whole of space is filled with a substance 
called akasha, primal matter, or ether. Ether engenders atmosphere and 
light giving rise to heat produces water and the continued process leads to 
ponderable matter. When the world emerged from the primordial state, 
the subtle elementary principle produced seed which gave rise to plant 
life. From plants life passed into fantastic creatures born of the slime of 
the waters; then, through different shapes and animals to man. 

In the 2nd millenium B.C., we find the pastoral and nomadic Aryans 
settled in Northern India where they imbibed a knowledge of mathematics, 
geometry and astronomy from the more ancient Dravidian civilisation. 
In the 15th century B.C., we learn from a Tel el Amarna tablet contain- 
ing a treaty with Pharaoh, that the same Aryan people had established a 
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Kingdom of Mitanni in Asia Minor bordering on Persia. The Mita, or 
King (Greek Midas) named Dushrata (Sanskrit Dasarath) swore, in the 
name of his gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra and he included the two Asvins 
to keep the treaty. The son of this Mita was named Sanda Kshatra, truly 
Sanskrit. This was the period of the Vedas, the most venerable Aryan 
Scriptures, to which were appended the Upanishads, or earliest philo- 
sophical treatises which were followed by the six schools of philosophy 
contained in the Darshanas. For the latter, see my monograph entitled 
“Ancient Indian Philosophical Systems.” Of the Upanishads, Sir Ed- 
win Arnold's translation of the Katha Upanishad is recommended. Philoso- 
phy was taught in the academy and the system of teaching was the dialogue. 
Two examples are subjoined. 

The teacher Yajnavalkya directs the pupil Maitreya to break the seed 
of the Nagrodha tree and then to reduce it to nothing. He then asks, 
‘Now, what do you see?” Pupil, “Nothing at all, sir.” Teacher, “My 
son, there is a subtle essence which you do not see, of that essence the tree 
exists.” 

Vajnavalkya informs the pupil that the ultimate destiny of the soul 
will be absorption in the Deity when individual consciousness will cease. 
Pupil, “This speech of thine that there will be no individual consciousness 
perplexes me.” Teacher, “I tell thee nothing perplexing. Where there 
is duality of existence one can see the other, speak to the other, hear 
the other, think of the other and apprehend the other. But where there 
is unity and all resolved into pure spirit by whom and whom shall he see 
etc. By whom shall he apprehend Him through whom he apprehendeth 
the universe. Through whom shall he apprehend him the apprehender?” 

The Brahman believed that pure spirit was the only reality, that all 
creation and created things were an illusion like a mirage caused by the 
sun’s rays in the desert. 

Manu, or mathematicians of his day, divided time into cosmic cycles 
of Kalpa and Pralaya, each of 4,320,000,000 solar years. Each of these 
is divided into Manvantaras, twelve in all,* of equal periods and each Man- 
vantara into four Yugas of unequal periods. The Yugas are the Sat Yug, 
Dvapar Yug, Treta Yug, and Kal Yug. At the termination of the Kalpa 
cosmic cycle, so say the Brahmans, this world of ours will cease to exist. 
Arabic numerals have been employed in India from time immemorial and 
are called by the Arabs themselves hindsiya, Hindu figures. Algebra they 
derived from the same source. 

Astronomical observations and calculations of remote antiquity are 
still extant in the hands of the Hindus, but the observatories had all fallen 
into ruin prior to the first century of our era. Two were restored in the 
17th century by Maharajah Jai Singh of Jaipur. About this time, an at- 
tempt was made to revive the Ayur’ Vedic system of medicine. By the Ist. 
millenium B.C., the Brahmans had corrupted the teachings of the Great 
Rishis, philosophers or sages, Narada, Kapila, Kanada, Vyasa etc., and 


*Our contributor’s statement here is possibly subject to correction. If our memory is not 


it fault, there are 14 Manvantaras in a “Day of Brahm,”—or creative period. 
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idolatry had become rampant. Nevertheless, Panini compiled his colossal 
grammar of the Sanskrit language; Kalidasa, the contemporary of Euripides, 
wrote Sakuntala and his other plays and there are many other works of 
merit. 

In the 2nd millenium B.C., philosophy and science reached a high 
pinnacle in Egypt, particularly psychic science. In the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, the Ba stands for the subjective mind. The Ka is the astral 
form and is depicted as a bird with outstretched wings hovering over the 
corpse. The Sa is the unifying double and the Khu the radiant form. Of 
the progress of the soul after death it is written that it first enters the 
Duat, the intermediate region or Hades of the Greeks. Thence it passes to 
the realm of Amenti, or paradise, to be confronted by Maat the Great 
Mother. Once without a rival, every newly created god sought to domi- 
nate her, whereas her devotees claim for her the rank of mother of all 
things. At the same time she is the mother of the Deity, his daughter and 
the Deity himself. After the interview with Maat, the soul imposes its 
own penance; after which it continues its progress, in radiant form, in 
eternity till it recognizes in its own indwelling spirit the god eternal whom 
it has been seeking all its life. 


In the Egyptian cosmology, the Supreme Intelligence assumed the 
name of Phtah and he is one of a trinity consisting of himself, Horus and 
Thoth, the Trinity in Unity of Tum. The Supreme contains within him- 
self the principle of all that exists manifesting himself and becoming visi- 
ble to man only by his emanations. In order to create, or rather to gener- 
ate and manifest, the Ist. Person of the Trinity thinks; the thought is con- 
veyed to the 2nd Person who utters the Word which the 3rd Person exe- 


cutes. This Word is believed to have been the origin of the Logos of the — 


Greeks and of the opening verses of John’s gospel. 

In Egypt, the study of mathematics, geometry and astronomy can be 
traced back to the 4th millenium B.C. The twin sothic cycles, a com- 
bined period covering 2920 years, of the relative positions and apparent 
movements of the sun and the star Sirius were calculated with precision 
and exactitude and pyramids were erected from the earliest ages for the 
triple purpose of temple, tomb and observatory. 

Chaldea, or rather Babylon, formed the land nexus between Egypt 
and India, but both its philosophy and religion are far too complicated to 
be included in this paper. The chief Deity was Bel, but the triune form 
of deity underwent progressive changes. Zigurats, or Towers of Babel, 
were constructed from the 4th millenium B.C. onwards to enable the Magi 
to study the solar system and the stellar universe. To them is ascribed 
the signs of the zodiac and the naming of some 800 stars. 

To Persia came Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, from Northern India. There 
appear to have been three of the same name over a period of two thousand 
years. The one we are concerned with visited the court of King Gustasp 
(Hystaspes), the founder of the Hakhamanash (Achemenid) dynasty and 
ancestor of Cyrus the Great. The King assembled his nobles and wise 
men and addressing them, said, “Here is a man who has come to us with 
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a most excellent religion, hear ye him.” And Zarathustra arose and ex- 
pounded his religion, how there is a Power for Good, Ahura Mazda, and 
forces of evil Angra Mainyu (Ahriman) and much else. Then one rose 
up in the assembly saying, “True, O King, a most excellent religion, but 
our fathers have ever worshipped Mitra, whose Symbol is the Sun. It is 
not meet and right that we abandon the God of our Fathers.” The King 
looked enquiringly at Zarathustra. Then, thus spake Zarathustra, “It is 
not right that you should abandon the God of your Fathers.” So there- 
after Mitra occupied the central position between Ahura Mazda and 
Ahriman and became the Persian Logos. As in Chaldea, the Magi were 
the scientists, astronomers and teachers of the people and were quite dis- 
tinct from the priesthood. The Luther Burbank of ancient times was a 
Persian. He perfected the culture of the apple, cherry, almond, walnut 
and rose. 


The heliocentric system appears to have been understood by all the 
preceding nations. : 

Thales, the Greek, born 670 B.C., of Miletus on the Asiatic shore, 
founded the Ionian system of philosophy. Having acquired a knowledge 
of astronomy from the Chaldeans, who he observed that during two hun- 
dred and twenty three lunar months eclipses occurred at regular intervals 
of time, Thales predicted the solar eclipse of May 28, 585, B.C. Famous 
members of this school are also Anaxagoras and Anaximander. The fol- 
lowing is attributed to the latter. “Living creatures arose from the moist 
element as it was evaporated by the sun. Man was, in the beginning, like 
another animal, namely a fish. Originally man was evolved out of another 
species; but whereas the young of some animals quickly find food for them- 
selves, man requires a long period of suckling. Hence had he been original- 
ly as he is now he would never have survived.” Anaximander held that 
there were innumerable worlds in space. His school believed in the unity 
of cosmic substance and that plants are as truly animate as animals. 

Pythagoras, born 582 B.C., introduced from India, mathematics and 
geometry into cosmic calculations, founded the Magna Grecia school of 
philosophy at Crotona, and taught the existence of one single, basic, cos- 
mic substance as the origin of all things. Also that God, the indivisible 
substance, has for Number the Unity which contains the Infinite; for 
Name, that of Father, Creator and Eternal Masculine; for Sign the living 
Fire, symbol of the spirit. The Great One and Absolute becomes a cre- 
ative Dyad. Immediately He manifests Himself He is double, indivisible 
essence and divisible substance, active animating masculine principle and 
passive feminine principle. The Union of the Eternal Masculine and the 
Eternal Feminine is then complete. The Universe is brought into existence 
by the unfolding of God in time and space. Now the real world is triple. 
Just as man is composed of body, soul and spirit—soma, psyche, pneuma— 
so is the universe a trinity of spirit, force and matter. God is neither the 
object of sense, nor is He subject to passions. In His Body He is Light and 
in His Soul He is Truth. .He is the Universal Spirit that pervades and 
diffuses Itself over all Nature. He is the source of Life; He is not seated 
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above the world, but being Himself All in All, He is in all things that fill 
His Immensity, the Light of Heaven and the Father and Mother of all. 
He is the Reason, the Life and the Motion of all things. The soul of the 
universe is the Divine Force which interpenetrates every portion of the 
mass and the soul of man is an efflux of that energy. The Universe too is 
an exact impress of the Eternal Idea which is the Mind of God. The visi- 
ble universe is composed of invisible elements. Everywhere in the uni 
verse spirit and matter are in nature identical. 


In India, Sakya Muni, or Gautama, the Buddha was a contemporary 
of Pythagoras who occurs in ancient Indian literature under the name of 
Pitagorus. The Buddha taught the eightfold path, the Aryan Way, right 
thinking, right action etc. Buddhism was a reaction from the tyrannical 
priestcraft of Brahmanism. Buddhism exalts the intellect. The following 
words are ascribed to Buddha. “Let no man be required to believe any- 
thing written in any sacred book, or any words spoken by any Sage, but 
let him reason it out and, if he finds it good, live up to it and help others to 
do the same.” The Buddha was a preacher. The central truth he taught 
was that true knowledge is the foundation of happiness. His main doc- 
trine was the development of man till he became god-like. Buddha was not 
the author of the doctrines of Nirvana and Karma, both of which are of 
much greater antiquity. Karma means that both in mind and matter alike, 
the Law oi Consequences, cause and effect, is universal and absolute in the 
sweep of evolutionary progress. The Brahmans had always taught that 
the destiny of the human soul was one of three places, pitriyana, within the 
orbit of the moon, the abode of the fathers; devayana, beyond the orbit 
of the moon, the abode of the gods and naraka which might be translated 
hell. Buddha counselled his disciples to ignore these and to seek to become 
arhats, i.e., attain Nirvana. Many, especially the christian clergy, say that 
Buddha taught annihilation. In his own day, a rumour to this effect 
reached the Sadhu Sinha who went to seek Buddha and when he had found 
him, he said, “I hear, Buddha, that you teach annihilation.” Buddha an- 
swered, “It is true, Sinha, that I teach annihilation, the annihilation of 


greed, covetousness and all evil, but not the annihilation of justice, mercy 
and goodness.” 


In China, the Master Kung, or Confucius, was the contemporary of 
Pythagoras. He revised and collated the sacred books dating as far back 
as 3,000 years before his time. His literary gleanings from them are termed 
his Analects—the Lun Yu. The old sacred books taught that there is a 
Supreme Being to be worshipped who is a Father to his children and who 
is the eternal model on which the human father is to frame his conduct. 
Men are to live on the patriarchal model in peace and brotherhood with 
all. The grand central idea of the ancient Chinese religion was the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. In consequence of these teach- 
ings the Chinese were, until they came in contact with christian people 
the most unwarlike nation on earth. The Chinese approach the Supreme 
Being through their ancestors whom they also worship. Confucius said, 
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‘Worship the ancestors as though they are present.” In ancient China, 
astronomy was a study of great antiquity and terrestrial and celestial globes 
were artifacts. 

A fourth contemporary of Pythagoras was Lao Tse. He taught Tao 
or “The Way.” As Kung fu tsu was the ethical so was Lao Tse the 
mystical philosopher of China. The following is the translation of a pas 
sage in the Tao te King or Book of Tao:— 

“Tao, if it can be spoken is not the eternal Tao. The name of it can 
be named is not the Eternal Name. The nameless One is the foundation 
of heaven and earth. That which has a name is the Mother of all things. 
Tao produces created things; its might preserves them, therefore all beings 
adore Tao, honour its might and trust to it in order to live.... There ex- 
isted a Being inconceivably perfect before heaven arose so still, so super- 
sensible. ... Concerned to give it a name I call it Great; as great I call it 
Immense; as immense I call it Distant; as distant I call it Omnipresent. 


The measure of man is the earth; the measure of earth heaven; the measure 
of heaven Tao... .” 


In 570 B.C., was born Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School 
of Philosophy derived from Persia. This school taught that a universal 
Divinity—aoristos—homogeneous in all its parts, controls a world sub 
stance imperishable and inexhaustible. Thought and Being are the same, 
and nous (reason) is the thought stuff. Pythagoras taught that the earth 
was a sphere. The Persians believed that the planets moved in their orbits 
round a central fire which Aristarchus identified with the sun. Alcmaeon, 
a Pythagorean, wrote, in this 6th century, a treatise on the nervous system 
and Heraclitus, a contemporary of Xenophanes, taught that what is re- 
garded as solid matter is in a state of fluidity and constant motion. Up 
to this time the following facts were not disputed; the apparent light of 
the moon is really the reflection of the sun’s rays; night is the conical shad- 
ow of the earth; atmospheric air is chemical substance and eclipses are 
caused by the passage of earth or moon obscuring the sunlight. 

460 B.C. began the Naturalistic School of Lucretius, Democritus, 
Leucippus, Empedocles and Epicurus. These philosophers seem to have 
been agreed that all phenomena, including the psychic, are subject to the 
Natural Law and due to natural causes and that there is no such thing as 
the miraculous. The resurrection of Jesus Christ they would have ascribed 
to a natural law not generally understood. Professedly, they were pytha- 
gorean. They admitted the heliocentric system. “All becoming, all 
change,” said Lucretius, ‘are due to the motion of atoms in space. Atoms 
impinging upon each other in space act upon each other by pressure and 
impact and so form masses which are destroyed by impact with other 
masses. The fundamental form of universal motion is circular rotation.” 
Leucippus maintained that there is no such thing as empty space and that 
so-called empty space was as real as matter. He contended that the atoms 
which made up a given object were moving as are the atoms in space but at 
. different speed. He held that atoms differed from one another and 
caused the substances they composed to differ by the number and form of 
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their minutest particles. Epicurus agreeing went further and held that 
everybody was continuously emitting radiations, which could be discerned, 
and in this way he explained psychic phenomena. Empedocles determined 
that light takes time to travel and he advanced the theory of the circulation 
of the blood. Of Democritus more anon. 

Born 460 B.C., Socrates was unique in his generation and for all time. 
There is not a man of science today, obdurate in his unbelief of survival 
after death though he be, who would not be encouraged to hope if there 
were a prospect of shaking hands with Socrates. This peripatetic philoso- 
pher held that the searching out of ethical conceptions is the essence ot 
science. He did not teach ex cathedra but as a man himself thirsting for 
truth and as anxious to instruct himself as to teach others. His system 
was the dialogue which he was always ready to begin with anyone who ' 
would talk with him. Dialectic was the road to the Logos. By skilful 
questions, he drew out the views of others, disclosed the defects in those 
views with remorseless consistency, then brought the pupil into that state 
of mind when he recognised that insight into his own ignorance was the d 
starting point of all knowledge. He called his art mental midwifery. 

If a man does an act for conventional reasons he may chance to be 
right, but, if he examines himself and judges his own weakness he 
gains insight which leads to right judgment and to an exact knowl 
edge of the things to which the action relates. His doctrine was 

_ that it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong, so, therefore, 
when he was condemned to death, on a charge of corrupting public morals, 
he refused to seek safety in flight to Megara even though his judges were 
anxious that he should escape. I cull the following from the last symposium. 
Crito to Socrates, “In what way shall we bury you?” 

Socrates, “I cannot make Crito believe that I am the Socrates who 
has been talking. He fancies I am the other Socrates whom he will soon 
see a dead body.” He added, “You may bury me if you can catch me.” 
Socrates claimed that all his life he had heard the voice of his daimon—a 
voice audible to his senses—who never dictated to him what to do, but 
called on him to desist when he would have done wrongly. It is said that 
this was the voice of Pythagoras. 

Two illustrious pupils of Socrates were Plato and Xenophon. Both 
wrote faithful reminiscences. 

427 B.C. Plato. The Academy. The perception theory of Protagoras 
was the starting point of both Plato and Democritus. Protagoras regarded 
perception as the source of knowledge. Plato and Democritus were agreed 
that above perception is thought. Both were further in accord that there 
were two sequels to perception, the one changing, relative and transient and 
the other, pure thought, homogeneous, absolute and abiding. Here a 
cleavage occurs, for Democritus falls back on Nature; but Plato, being a 
disciple of Socrates, goes on to Virtue. Virtue is only to be gained through 
right knowledge and a cognition of true Being. Socrates conceived of 
Nature (physis) as being in itself a living thing (zoon) and its entire mo- 
tion as a teleological effect of the Divine Reason (Logos). Plato, with ; 
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one stroke, arrives at the cognition of what is truly real, the Idea. Plato's 
system of Idealism underwent a constant shaping and rebuilding extendin;’ 
over half a century. The incorporeal Being must be known through 
conceptions. Souls have beheld the pure forms of reality in the ethereal 
world and this awakes the love of Ideas, by which the soul becomes raised 
to the pinnacle of true knowledge and true reality. Divine Love and Wis- 
dom are the concerns of the spirit. 

384 B.C. Aristotle. The Lyceum. Aristotle, surnamed the Stagyrite, 
was the pupil of Plato and tutor to Alexander the Great. Aristotle was 
one of the most versatile of all the philosophers and shed a light on many 
problems. It would be impossible in a brief essay such as this to comment 
sufficiently on any of his works. Among other things he wrote, “The soul 
is not only the realisation, it is the true meaning of the body; it is also its 
termination. When an organism has advanced so far as to possess a soul 
it has reached the full limit of its development.” 

The conquests of Alexander the Great were followed by a period of 
great enlightenment. Colleges and libraries sprung up in many cities.’ 
The lyceums of Alexandria were thronged with students in search of 
knowledge even from distant countries. Here Hero invented his steam 
engine. Here also, at the bidding of King Ptolemy, Manetho and Euclid, 
the Egyptians, translated into Greek, the one the history and chronology 
of his nation and the other its system of geometry. At Babylon, Berosus 
translated, for the Seleucid King, the chronology etc. of the Chaldeans. 
Had Alexander firmly established his empire in India much more would 
have been learnt, through the Greeks, of lost Indian sciences. The Greek 
rulers Megasthenes and Menander (Melinda in Hindu literature) were 
driven out by King Sandracottus (Chandragupta). Archimedes studied 
the Egyptian system of dynamics and hydraulics and perhaps improved on 
them. Eratosthenes measured an arc of the meridian between Alexandria 
and Syene and calculated the earth’s circumference. Hipparchus, between 
160 and 120 B.C., determined the mean motion of the sun and its apogee; 
the inequality of the sun’s motion; the mean motions of the moon, of her 
nodes, of her apogee, her parallax, eccentricity, the equation of her centre, 
the inclination of her orbit; and he made a catalogue of 1081 stars giving 
their latitude and longitude. 


I omitted to mention that Galen and Hippocrates perfected surgery 
and medicine and the latter founded the ethical rule which guides medical 
practitioners even to the present day. 

That there was intercommunication between India and Egypt as far 
back as the 4th millenium B.C. it would be idle to dispute. The man of 
science will, in the same breath, inform you that man has lived at least a 
million years on this earth, but that civilisation only began with the Greeks 
in the 5th century B.C. and that science was their spontaneous invention. 
As far back as the millenium mentioned, both in Egypt and Chaldea, cot- 
ton fabrics were termed sindhu, clearly indicating their origin. The ancient 
Egyptians claimed that their country of origin was named the Land of 
Punt and that they had never been at war with the Puntians, who lived in 
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the east, being the same people. Hitherto it has been supposed that Punt 
meant Somaliland, but it more likely lay across the Indian Ocean. 


We have now, in a very sketchy survey traced philosophy, and science, 
through four milleniums to their sources in India and Egypt. With the 
advent of christianity and its establishment as the state religion the Dark 
Ages supervened and, for more than a thousand years, all philosophy, 
all science and all true learning suffered total eclipse. Every attempt to 
revive the wisdom of the ancients incurred the stern displeasure of the 
Church whose priests meddled in every department of human affairs to 
an extent now inconceivable. Every ecclesiastical objection was based on 
some passage in a Book claimed to be infallible. From the 7th to the 9th 
centuries, a gleam of light appeared in the wake of the Islamic conquest 
when properly constituted universities were founded in Islamic countries. 
Although Islam possesses no priesthood, the example of the christian hier- 
archy proved to be too alluring to the Imams and Muftis, doctors of the 
Canon Law, and thereafter the Islamic universities taught out of no book 
but the Koran, also claimed to be holy and infallible, and so it continued 
up to very recent times. In Christendom, the change came with the 
Renaissance, at the close of the 15th century; but the succeeding period 
was enlivened by disputes over the infallible Book itself which, if it had 
been God's Word and infallible, would never have lent itself to disputation. 

Norfolk Island, 31st May, 1934. 


AN E!IGHTEENTH-CENTURY EXPONENT OF 
THE IMMEDIATE AFTER-LIFE CONDITIONS 


By THE Eprror OF THE JOURNAL 


The Revd. Philip Doddridge, D.D. (1702-1751), a Nonconformist 
clergyman born in London, attained prominence not only as the pioneer of 
Foreign Missions for Bible distribution, but also on account of his notable 
contributions to English hymnology. As early as 1723 he was pastor of Kib- 
worth. His later ministerial work was in the city of Northampton. Many 
of the hymns he wrote are preserved: there are five of them in the ‘Ancient 
and Modern’ collection used by the Anglican Church. His principal work 
was entitled “The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul”, and it has 
been translated into Dutch, German, Danish, French, and also into Syriac 


and Tamil (Ceylonese). For his correspondence and diary, see Stanford’s 
Memoir (1880). 


Dr. Doddridge was a man who combined a great depth of spiritual 
conviction with a wide human outlook and a liberality of thought such as 
may be found in some of the scholarly nonconformists of his day, and 
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which has laid the foundation of the Congregational (Independent) and 
the Unitarian schools of religious teaching. Such men have been the back- 
bone of enlightened nonconformity. His passing was characteristic. It 
took place at family prayers, when a sudden pause came in his reading, 
and he was found to have died without the slightest struggle. 

His posterity still survive—some of them in New England. Among 
his living great-great-grandchildren is Mrs. Jessie Stevens, whose automatic 
script, poetic and beautiful, is appearing now from month to month in the 
pages of this Journal, and will surely take a high place hereafter in the an- 
nals of psychical literature. 


The present writer, on a recent week-end visit to the Stevens home, 


~ had the privilege of studying a manuscript record, written in 1789 by one 


Henry Mugg. It is a copy of a yet older document compiled by the 
Revd. Samuel Merivale, entitled “Lectures on the Several Branches of the 
Ministerial Office’ —with a supplement headed ““A Remarkable Dream of 
the late Dr. Doddridge, written by the Revd. Samuel Clark of St. Al. 


ban’s. 


___ It is this record that offers the material for the present paper. The 
following is a verbatim transcript: 


“The Doctor and my father (says he) had been conversing together one 
evening upon the Nature of the Separate State and the Probability that 
the Scenes in which the Soul would enter upon its leaving the Body 
would have some Resemblance to those with which it had been con- 
versant while on earth; that it might by degrees be prepared for the 
more sublime happiness of the Heavenly World. This and other con- 
versation of the same kind probably occasioned the following dream.— 
The Doctor imagined himself dangerously ill at a Friend’s House 
in London; and after lying in this State for some Time he thought his 
Soul left the Body and took its Flight in some kind of Vehicle which, 
tho’ very different from the Body he had just quitted, was still material. 
He pursued his Course till he was at some Distance from the city, 
when, turning back and reviewing the Town, he could not forbear say- 
ing to himself “How trifling and vain do those affairs in which the In- 
habitants of this Place are so eagerly employ’d appear to me, a separate 
spirit.” 
| At length, as he was continuing his Progress and, though without 
any certain Director, yet easy and happy in the Thoughts of the Uni- 
versal Providence of God which extends alike to all States 2»d Worlds 
—he was met by one who told him he was sent to conduct him to the 
Place appointed for his Abode;—from whence he concluded that it could 


be no other than an Angel, tho’ he appeared under the Form of an el- 
derly man. 


How close the parallel here to the ‘Examiner’ in Sutton Vane’s remarkable 
olay ‘Outward Bound’. 
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“They went accordingly on together till they came within sight of a 
spacious Building which had the air of a Palace. Upon enquiring what 
it was, his Guide told him it was the Place assign’d for his Residence 
at present;—upon which the Doctor observ'd that he remembered to 
have read while on earth that eye had not seen nor ear heard, nor the 
Heart conceived what God had laid up for His servants—whence he 
could easily have conceived an Idea of such a Building from those he 
had seen—though he acknowledged they were greatly inferior to this in 
elegance. 

The Answer his Guide made him was plainly suggested by the con- 
versation of the evening;—it was, that the scene first presented was con- 
trived on Purpose to bear a near Resemblance to those he had been 
accustomed to on Earth, that his Mind might more easily and gradually 
be prepared for those glories that would open upon him hereafter, and 
which would at first have quite dazzled and overpower’d him. 


By this Time they were come to the Palace, and his Guide led him 
thro’ a kind of Saloon into an inner Parlour. The first thing that struck 
him was a golden Cup that stood upon the Table, on which was em- 
bossed the Figure of a Vine and Cluster of Grapes. He asked his Guide 
the meaning of this, who told him it was the cup in which his Saviour 
drank new wine with his Disciples in his Kingdom, and that the Figures 
carved on it were intended to signify the Union betwixt Christ and his 
People—implying that as the Grapes derive all their Beauty and Flavour 
from the Vine, so the Saints even in a state of glory, were indebted for 
their Establishment & Happiness to their Union with their Head, in 
whom they are all complete. 


While they were conversing, he heard a Tap at the Door, and was 
inform’d by the Angel that it was the Signal of his Lord’s Approach 
and was intended to prepare him for the Interview. Accordingly in 
a short time, he thought our Saviour entered the room, and upon his 
casting himself at his Feet, he graciously raised him up and, with a look 
of inexpressible complacency, assured him of his Favour and his kind 
acceptance of his faithful services: and as a Token of his peculiar Re 
gard and the intimate Friendship he intended to honour him with, he 
took the Cup and, after drinking of it himself, gave it into his Hands. 


The Doctor would have declined it at first, as too great an honour; 
but his Lord replied (as to Peter in relation to his washing his Feet) ‘If 
thou drink not with Me, thou hast no part in me’. 

This scene, he observed, filled him with such a transport of Grati- 
tude, Love, and Admiration, that he was ready to sink under it. His 
Master seemed sensible of it and told him he must leave him for the 
present, but it would not be long before he repeated his visit: and in the 
mean Time he would find enough to employ his Thoughts in reflecting on 
what had passed and in contemplating the objects around him. 


As soon as his Lord had retired, and his Mind a little composed, 
he observed the Room was hung round with Pictures; and upon ex- 
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amining them more attentively he discovered to his great surprise that 
they contained the History of his own Life;—the most remarkable 
scenes he had passed through being thus represented in a most lively 
manner. 

It may easily be imagined this would strike and affect his mind. 
The many temptations and Trials he had been exposed to, and the sig- 
nal Instances of the Divine Goodness towards him in the different 
Periods of his life, which by this means were all present at once to his 
view, excited the strongest emotions of gratitude, especially when he 
reflected that he was now out of the reach of any future Distress and 
that all the Purposes of Divine Love and Mercy towards him were at 
length happily accomplished. 

The Extacy of joy and thankfulness into which these refle<ions 
threw him were so great that they awoke him. But for some consider- 
able time after he arose, the Impression continued so lively that Tears of 
joy flowed down his cheeks, and he said that he never on any occasion 
remembered to have felt sentiments of Devotion, Love, and Gratitude 
equally strong.” 


The dreamer’s description of his passing in review of the several episodes 
of his life-history—and more especially the simultaneous nature of the im- 
pressions received by him—would warrant the belief that the dream-ex- 
perience was in this case something more than a mere symbolic recall of 
the previous evening’s conversation and the images it might suggest. It 
more clearly seems to betoken a partial liberation of the consciousness such 
as has been noted in the case of some who have been resuscitated from 
drowning, etc. 

The religious predilections of the dreamer can no doubt be held to 
account for some of the more lofty spiritual features of the vision, yet the 
quasi-earthly imagery of the palace is foreign to his ways of thought. But 
its similarity to those depicted by seer and medium in many recent de 
scriptions of the “hither-hereafter” gives it a certain interest which may 
justify its claim to a place in psychical records. 

In the professed intention to give to the beholder a representation of 
a familiar nature, to prepare his mind for experiences further removed 
from earth, we have abundant parallels in connection with all such ideo- 
plastic phenomena as materializations, psychic photographs, etc.; not pre- 
sented as the likeness of the ‘spirit’ but as the concrete representation of a 
mental image chosen with intent from the long picture-gallery of the Past, 
to impress most forcibly the memory or imagination of the one to whom the 
communication is made. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES 
By Dr. GerpA WALTHER 


The July-August number of the Revue Métapsychique 1933 contains the follow- 
ing principal articles: 

E. Osty “Listening to the diviners’ (personal impressions of the congress for 
dowsing in Paris, June 6-9, 1933. The transactions of the congress will be reviewed 
separately when they have been published in book form.) What struck Dr. Osty 
was the great difference in the scientific education of the members of the congress, 
which caused a great oscillation in the level of its mentality. There was much talk 
about the instruments of the diviners (rods, pendulums etc.), the wave length of 
all sort of objects the diviners are trying to detect (water, etc.) which made Dr. 
Osty feel thoroughly ignorant. Furthermore physical and geological problems were 
discussed to a great extent. Geology and hydrology will certainly help the diviners 
to avoid mistakes, and physics may some day enable them to construct a refined ap- 
paratus of detection which makes the human body and mind as medium superfluous. 

What struck Dr. Osty most, was that nobody seemed to try to investigate the 
physiological and psychological faculties which enable certain persons to become 
diviners, though of course all diviners present seemed to be convinced that a specific 
“sensibility” was the cause of their being diviners. Dr. Osty proposes that a special 
group of diviners should investigate these questions and report their findings at the 
next congress. In reality, Dr, Osty thinks, it is by no means proved that these facul- 
ties are based on special “sensibility.” Many attempts have been made to explain 
psychic faculties by a greater sensibility. 

Dr. Osty asked Dr. Desoille to investigate some psychics in a laboratory of La 
Salpetriere concerning their sensibility by measuring their chronaxia after the method 
of Lapicque and Bourguignon. The result showed, that their five senses were by no 
means sharper than those of ordinary persons, and in fact their five senses have 
nothing to do with their psychic faculties. Perhaps it is the same with the faculty 
of dowsing, and it may be that this faculty also is embedded in that specific plane of 
consciousness which is not limited by space and time and can clearly be distinguished 
from the ordinary plane on which people depend only on their five senses and their 
reason when trying to gain some knowledge of the outer world. 

If the faculty of dowsing is a part ¢f this “hidden consciousness” (conscience 
cryptique) then the movements of the rod, the pendulum etc. are only different modes 
of manifesting this hidden consciousness. Indeed some diviners obtain the same re- 
sults with the pendulum that others obtain by pure clairvoyance. The most important 
task for the diviners would then be to develop their hidden consciousness and its 
modes of manifestation. Certain diviners have proclaimed their faculty of healing 
illnesses by first passing the rod, pendulum etc. over the body of the patient and then 
over the various kinds of medicine. They were assured, that they could heal others 
in this way and thought the legal restrictions to this kind of healing not justified. 
The proposal of some medical doctors present, that they should work together with 
a doctor and help him in his diagnosis did not satisfy them either. Dr. Osty thinks 
certainly some diviners may possess the rare and uncertain faculty of detecting the 
sick part of the body with their pendulum. This however applies only to the spatial 
area of the body where the illness is situated, not to the organ or to the kind of ill- 
ness which has befallen it, to find these the collaboration of a medical doctor seems 
absolutely necessary. 

C. de Vesme “What we are taught in the question of dowsing by ‘old new 
things’.”” Deals with the contemporary estimation of the diviner J. Aymar mentioned 
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already in the last number of the Rev. Mét. in Prof. Richet’s review of Vallemont’s 
book. (“Vallemont” being a pseudonym of the Abbé Le Lorrain, Professor at the 
college of Cardinal Lemoine, as we now hear.) The quotations show that the ex- 
planations of dowsing and the controversies concerning it were much the same in the 
XVII century as now-a-days. 

The September-October issue of the “Revue Métapsychique” contains an article 
by Dr. Osty on “Spontaneous and accidental manifestations of the supernormal con- 
sciousness” and an article by De Vesme on “Xenoglossia’ which will both be con- 
tinued in the next number. I will review them when the whole has been published. 

Dr. Jules Regnault, Henry de France and Dr. E. Osty “The question of the 
diviner.” A reply to Dr. Osty’s article in the last issue on his impressions of the 
diviner’s congress by the president of this congress (Dr. Regnault) and the editor 
of the “Chronique des Sourciers’ (Mr. H. de France). Regnault defends the diviner’s 
for talking about specific waves and mentions an electrometer constructed by Alberto 
de Vita, which signalizes radiations at the same places where the divining rod moves. 
Concerning the physiology and psychology of dowsing he points out, that good 
diviners generally are extremely sensitive to meteorological changes. He would not 
advise them to study their faculties too closely by introspection because the influence 
of the will might spoil the activity of the subconscious mind, which may also be . 
changed by autosuggestions. There is however already a group of diviners studying 
these faculties. Of the same importance he thinks it is to try to detect the substratum 
lying at the base of the phenomenon, be it physical or otherwise. The article shows 
some interesting illustrations of apparatus used by diviners, or for measuring the 
sensitivity of the diviners, or the radiations influencing them. 

H. de France, who, like Dr. Regnault, is a dowser himself, thinks it would 
be very useful and worth study by the next congress to investigate the phy- 
siological and psychological faculties of the dowsers. Many of them indeed claim to 
be gifted with a sort of second sight, yet according to his own experiences he does 
not think that dowsing is always based on clairvoyance. He too esteems very much 
the apparatus of De Vita (constructed by Firrao & Visani, 18 Via Virgilio, Rome). 
He calls it a sort of artificial dowser. (Extract of his article in the “Chronique du 
Sourcier,” July 1933). Some dowsers who only have maps, photos, handwriting as 
material with which they work must be regarded as being clairvoyant. (Extract from 
an article in the same journal for Sept. 1933).—Dr. Osty quotes some observation 
made by Prof. Cazzamalli when investigating the dowsers at the congress for dowsing 
in Verone, March 1931 (cp. Rev. Mét., No. 3, 1931). Prof. Cazzamalli regards 
the instrument (rod, pendulum etc.) used by the dowsers as having only subjective 
value as their faculties are of supernormal nature and as such independent of their 
instruments. Three different things must be clearly distinguished when investigating 
dowsing (1) apparatus for the detection of underground substances; (2) instruments 
augmenting the faculties of the dowser and indicating them; (3) the detection of 
underground substances merely by the faculties of the dowser and his psycho-physio- 
logical endowment. Dr. Osty proposes that one should try to make some good dowsers 
manifest their faculties by automatic writing, by the “inner voice,” visions etc. in- 
stead by movements of the rod or pendulum. This issue also contains a review of Dr. 
Whymant’s book on his experiences with George Valiantine. 


Dr. GERDA WALTHER. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
“PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


PROPOSED RE-CONSTITUTION AFTER RESIGNATIONS 


Steps are being taken to re-constitute the International Institute for Psychical 
Research following the resignation from it—as revealed exclusively in The Daily 
Mail—of a number of the most eminent scientists in this country. 

The institute was formed at the beginning of this year to investigate psychic 
phenomena on strictly scientific lines. 

The scientists who have now ceased to be associated with it are:—Professor 
Sir G. Elliot Smith, president; Professor Julian Huxley and Professor E. W. MacBride, 
vice-presidents; Professor William Brown; Professor C. Lovatt Evans; Professor A. F. 


C. Pollard; Professor D. F. Fraser-Harris; and Sir Ernest Bennett, M.P., Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 


As already stated, the reason for most of the resignations was disapproval of a 
manifesto which was issued under the name of the institute. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS 
It was headed: “Do We Survive Death?” and began. 
The work of the International Institute for Psychical Research must appeal to 
every thinking person—because it is investigating on scientific lines the claims made 
during the past 85 years that memory, character and personality persist after 


death, that those we call “dead” are still alive and, under certain conditions, can 
communicate with us on earth. 


It went on to announce that “for the first time in history, men of science, pro- 
fessors at Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, are prepared to 
devote time and energy to the investigation of psychic phenomena to discover whether 


this claim can be substantiated,” and added: 


“Should it be proved that we survive death the entire outlook of humanity will 
be changed.” 


Finally, financial help was invited, as an “endowment of £50,000 is required.” 


The place of Professor Fraser-Harris as “research officer” to the institute has 
been taken by Dr. Nandor Fodor, author of the “Encyclopedia of Psychic Science.” 


Dr. Fodor told a Daily Mail reporter that the scientists’ resignations had been 
accepted with regret. 


“We are determined, however, to carry on,” he said. “We are a properly- 
formed limited liability company, and already have a membership of about 250. 


“We are not working against the Society for Psychical Research, but we feel. 


that investigations ought now to be carried farther than that society, limited by its 
constitution, is able to take them. 


“Soon we shall have headquarters and a laboratory in South Kensington.” 


Dr. Fodor mentioned that one of the first lines of investigation being pursued was 
the application of psycho-analysis to mediumship. 


A well-known woman psycho-analyst was at present subjecting a prominent 
woman medium to tests. 


Dr. Fodor said that it was the first time that a complete psycho-analysis of a 
mediuin had ever been attempted. 


It was expected to throw new light on the mysteries of the subconscious mind. 
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